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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
CONSPIRACIES, AND FAITH: 
THE GEOPOLITICS OF 
UKRAINIAN AUTOCEPHALY 


n December 15, 2018 a special 

church council held in Kyiv 

proclaimed the creation of a new 

Ukrainian religious structure—the 
Orthodox Church of Ukraine (OCU). On 
January 6, 2019 the newly elected Primate of the 
OCU, Metropolitan Epifanii (Dumenko), 
received an official document (tomos) from 
Constantinople Patriarch Bartholomew I, 
confirming the OCU’s status as a canonical 
autocephalous entity, on a par with fourteen 
other autocephalous Orthodox churches in the 
world. 

Due to its apparent magnitude and far- 
reaching consequences, this event—as well as the 
whole process leading up to it—became a source 
of acute controversy and heated ideological 
debates. On the local Ukrainian level, many 
Orthodox believers hailed the creation of the 
OCU as a monumental achievement that 
successfully crowned the centuries-long struggle 
of the Ukrainian people for establishing their own 
national church. At the same time, other 
Orthodox groups refused to recognize the OCU 
as a true church and designated it as a merely 
political organization without any sacred essence. 

On the global religious level, the emergence 
of the OCU signified a new episode (and, 


possibly, a turning point) in the continuous 
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rivalry between the Constantinople Patriarchate 
and the Moscow Patriarchate which had 
previously manifested itself in such occurrences as 
a clash over the jurisdiction of Estonian 
Orthodoxy in 1996 and the organization of the 
Pan-Orthodox Council on the island of Crete in 
2016 (Richters 2013, 75-96; Rimestad 2014, 
295-311; Leustean 2018). In the first place, this 
confrontation between the two patriarchates has 
been closely linked to “church geopolitics,” or the 
struggle for domination in the Orthodox world 
and control over canonical territories, i.e. 
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geographical regions declared by autocephalous 
churches as their special spheres of influence.! In 
this regard, the Constantinople Patriarchate’s 
claims to a special role in world Orthodoxy are 
based on a combination of historical tradition and 
canonical rules which assigned this church a 
privileged position as primus inter pares. For its 
part, the Moscow Patriarchate has denied 
accusations that it aspires to hegemonic status in 
world Orthodoxy, and has even disowned the 
popular notion of Moscow as the “Third Rome” 
as outdated and unfit for the current situation 
(Alfeyev 2019a). Nonetheless, such ambitions are 
implicit in the consistent self-representations of 
the Russian Orthodox Church (ROC) as a 
transnational religious authority and the largest 
autocephalous Orthodox church in the world in 
terms of numbers of believers. 

However, as many scholars have argued, this 
clash of the two patriarchates should be viewed not 
just as a manifestation of intra-Orthodox power 
relations, but also in the broader context of 
geopolitical struggles led by major international 
actors (Kitromilides 2010; Leustean 2018). In 
particular, after the Second World War the ROC 
became an important instrument of that aspect of 
Soviet foreign policy which aimed at establishing 
the USSR’s global image as the primary champion 
of world peace (Kitromilides 2010). Likewise, the 
need to counterbalance this use of the religious 
factor by the Soviet regime pushed the United 
States government towards securing stable support 
for the Western agenda from the Constantinople 
Patriarchate (Kitromilides 2010, 223—224). 

Although the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the end of the Cold War created a new status 
quo in world politics, international developments 
of the 2000s and the 2010s yet again brought to 
the fore the geopolitical dimension of the tensions 
between the two patriarchates. On the one hand, 
this situation stemmed from the special role 
allocated by the Russian authorities to the ROC 
as a tool of soft power employed for the 
realization of various foreign policy goals and for 
promotion of the Russian World ideology 
(Curanovié 2012; Richters and Curanovié 2013; 
Hudson 2018; Suslov 2018). On the other hand, 
as Bettiza (2019, 55) has argued, the adoption of 
the International Religious Freedom Act (IRFA) 
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by the U.S. Congress in 1998 marked the 
emergence of "America's first post-Cold War 
religious foreign policy regime." Although this 
regime encompassed a range of different religio- 
political discourses, it is noteworthy that many of 
its proponents have foregrounded the promotion 
of religious freedom specifically as a national 
security priority and "as a sine qua non condition 
for advancing democracy and stability" (Bettiza 
2019, 62-64). 

The situation in the religious sphere of 
Ukraine which unfolded after the outburst of the 
Russian-Ukrainian conflict in March 2014 
became another vivid manifestation of the 
geopolitical patterns outlined above. In this 
context, the present article focuses on the analysis 
of the responses to the proclamation of Ukrainian 
autocephaly by various international actors as well 
as on the key argumentative strategies employed 
by them for framing the creation of a new 
Orthodox church in Ukraine. The primary 
argument of the article is that the events of 2018— 
2019 resulted in the increasing geopoliticization 
of the Ukrainian Orthodox division and a 
concomitant instrumentalization of the idea of 
religious freedom as a tool of geopolitical 
struggles both on the discursive and practical 
levels. In particular, the article demonstrates that, 
in order to secure international support for the 
cause, Ukrainian authorities tried to infuse 
autocephaly with utmost geopolitical 
significance. By contrast, Russian government 
officials used a similar discursive strategy with a 
view to discrediting the idea of a Ukrainian 
autocephalous church as merely an ideological 
weapon of inimical foreign forces. Along with 
this, the article argues that the creation of the 
OCU under the auspices of the Constantinople 
Patriarchate and the new church's close contacts 
with the U.S. government also signified a new 
phase of the geopoliticization of the Orthodox 
conflict in Ukraine on the practical level. In this 
respect, while the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
the Moscow Patriarchate (UOC-MD) can be 
viewed as representing Russia's soft power, the 
OCU became closely aligned to United States 
foreign policy as a participant in the Department 
of State's international religious freedom 
framework. 
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Autocephaly as Geopolitics: The 
Perspective of the Ukrainian State 
From the beginning of the 20th century 
onwards, the emergence of movements 
advocating the creation of a Ukrainian 
autocephalous Orthodox church has been closely 
linked to various political events and major 
geopolitical shifts, such as the February 
Revolution in Russia in 1917, the establishment 
of the Soviet rule in Ukraine in 1920 or the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. During the 
events of the Ukrainian Revolution of 1917— 
1921, the government of the short-lived 
Directorate of the Ukrainian People's Republic 
adopted a special law (January 1, 1919) which 
formally proclaimed the autocephaly of 
Ukrainian Orthodoxy as a key part of the state 
building process (Bociurkiw 1960; Denysenko 
2018, 23). Although this law was never carried 
into effect, the final establishment of Bolshevik 
power in Ukraine in 1919-1920 and the 
introduction of new legislation on church-state 
separation facilitated the formation of the 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
which existed from 1921 until its forced 
liquidation in 1930 (Bociurkiw 1977). 

Several decades later, the geopolitical turmoil 
of the early 1990s and the proclamation of an 
independent Ukrainian state also led to 
concurrent attempts at obtaining autocephalous 
status for the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
initiated by its primate Metropolitan Filaret 
(Denysenko) at a Local Church Council in 
November 1991 (Bociurkiw 1995, 142). The 
period of an acute clerical confrontation which 
followed this event resulted in a major division in 
Ukrainian Orthodoxy and the creation of two 
competing Orthodox churches: the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church which remained in unity with 
the Moscow Patriarchate (henceforth, the UOC- 
MP) and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
Kyiv Patriarchate (UOC-KP), a self-declared 
autocephalous structure unrecognized in the 
Orthodox world. While the UOC-MP asserted 
that geopolitical changes should have no direct 
effect on the religious sphere, the UOC-KP 
adopted the stance of a national *quasi-state 
church" (Bociurkiw 1995), arguing that 


autocephaly was a necessary prerequisite for 
finalizing Ukraine's sovereignty. 

Given the patriotic nationally-oriented 
standpoint of the UOC-KP, Ukrainian state 
authorities made several attempts to address its 
canonical predicament and its unrecognized 
status by resorting to the assistance of the 
Constantinople Patriarchate in the 1990s and the 
2000s (Yelens'kyi 2002). The pinnacle of these 
efforts in the period before the 2014 crisis came 
during the official visit of Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew I to Ukraine in July 2008 for 
participation in the commemoration of the 
1020th anniversary of the Baptism of Kyivan 
Rus’. In preparation for this visit, President 
Viktor Yushchenko's administration actively tried 
to work out a compromise solution for the 
recognition of the UOC-KP by the 
Constantinople Patriarchate, according to which 
the UOC-KP would be accepted into the 
Orthodox communion as a Metropolitanate with 
a view to its being granted autocephalous status 
further down the road. However, this plan was 
completely rejected by Patriarch Filaret. 

The deadlock in Ukrainian Orthodoxy which 
emerged in the aftermath of the major 
geopolitical shifts of the early 1990s turned out to 
be so persistent that it was not immediately 
affected even by the outburst of a major conflict 
between the Russian Federation and Ukraine in 
March 2014. For one thing, in contrast to the 
UOC-KP and other large religious organizations, 
the UOC-MP refused explicitly to condemn the 
violation of Ukraine's territorial integrity by the 
Russian Federation or to revisit its status as an 
autonomous part of the ROC despite the latter's 
notorious links to the Russian state. More 
importantly, though, the Russian-Ukrainian 
conflict did not seem to produce among the lay 
Orthodox population or the rank-and-file clergy 
of the UOC-MP a grassroots movement for 
autocephaly sufficiently strong to force the 
hierarchy to consider church independence more 
seriously. Indeed, only a handful of UOC-MP 
congregations changed their affiliation from the 
UOC-MP to the UOC-KP as a protest against 
Russian aggression in the period 2014-2018, and 
in many cases such changes did not go smoothly 
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and led to law suits or clashes between members 
of local communities. 

By contrast, the creation of an autocephalous 
church in Ukraine became an idée fixe of the 
political elites that came to power after the 
Euromaidan. They were strongly supported in 
their endeavors to bring autocephaly to fruition 
by nationally committed members of the 
intelligentsia, civic activists and the clergy of the 
unrecognized Orthodox structures. Given the 
disparity of the military and economic capabilities 
of Russia and Ukraine, the religious sphere was de 
facto one of only a few areas where the Ukrainian 
authorities could significantly harm Russia’s 
strategic interests. In this respect, although the 
UOC-MP promoted itself as a quasi- 
autocephalous entity fully independent in 
managing its internal affairs, for the Moscow 
Patriarchate it remained an important religious 
and political asset which shored up the ROC’s 
claims to be the largest autocephalous church in 
the world and legitimated its connection to the 
ancient heritage of Kyivan Rus’ Christianity. In 
the same vein, for the Russian political regime 
these religious links—albeit purely symbolic— 
were an important factor in securing the 
possibility of a common political future for the 
two countries, regardless of Ukraine’s orientation 
towards NATO and the European Union at the 
time. 

This understanding of the religious factor in 
the context of the Russian-Ukrainian crisis 
became a key motivation for the Ukrainian 
authorities to initiate an urgent resolution of the 
division between the major Orthodox churches 
“from above,” i.e. by high ranking state officials 
rather than by church hierarchs or believers 
themselves. In his public speeches and 
statements, Petro Poroshenko, President of 
Ukraine in 2014-2019, consistently 
foregrounded the autocephaly of Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy not just as an internal matter for 
Ukraine, but also as a geopolitical issue of global 
significance. To substantiate this view for 
international audiences, he represented a national 
autocephalous church both as a necessary 
condition for defeating the military aggression of 
Russia in East Ukraine and as a final blow to the 
foreign policy ambitions of the Russian political 
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regime which went hand-in-glove with the 
ROC's status as a primary force in world 
Orthodoxy (Poroshenko 20182). Commenting 
on the decision of the Constantinople 
Patriarchate to reinstate its authority over 
Ukraine in October 2018,” President Poroshenko 
(2018b) asserted: 


The issue of the Tomos [of autocephaly] 
goes far beyond the bounds of church life. 
This is why the state joined the process of 
its resolution. This is a matter of our 
independence. This is a matter of our 
national security. This is a matter of our 
statehood. This is a matter of the 
geopolitics of the whole world. It concerns 
the downfall of the Third Rome as the 
oldest conceptual claim of Moscow for 
world domination. 


Another approach to framing the issue in 
Poroshenko's discourse was to state that 
autocephaly was intended as the final step, to be 
taken at the international level, towards the 
implementation of the constitutional separation 
of the church from the state in Ukraine. In this 
respect, autocephaly would accomplish the 
separation of Ukrainian Orthodoxy from a foreign 
state as well as from the Ukrainian state per se. 
Along with this, Poroshenko regularly declared 
that the ROC's dogmatic claim to exclusive rights 
to Ukraine as its "canonical territory" should be 
considered, first and foremost, not as an issue of 
Orthodox sacred geography, but in geopolitical 
terms as one aspect of Russia's territorial claims 
and thus as an existential threat to Ukrainian 
statehood (Poroshenko 2018c, 2018d). 
Consequently, the decision of the Constantinople 
Patriarchate to reclaim the rights to Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy was represented by Poroshenko as no 
less than a direct contribution to the preservation 
of the territorial integrity of Ukraine (Poroshenko 
2018c). 

Thus, the geopoliticization of autocephaly 
was one of the pivotal aspects in the discourse of 
President Poroshenko. While such a 
representation of the issue was informed by actual 
national security concerns, this discursive strategy 
also played an important ideological function; it 
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was intended to harness public and nonpublic 
support for the cause of autocephaly from various 
international players with vested interests in 
challenging Russia’s claims to the status of a 
global superpower. Simultaneously, on the local 
political level it aimed to legitimate the 
involvement of the state in what some Ukrainian 
citizens viewed as internal church affairs 
(Shestopalets 2020a). 


Autocephaly as Religious Persecution 
and a “Frontal Attack” on Russia 

The unexpected progress made by the 
Ukrainian authorities in obtaining autocephalous 
status for Ukrainian Orthodoxy in April 2018 
caused a high degree of concern both in the 
hierarchy of the Moscow Patriarchate and among 
high ranking officials in the Kremlin. In 
particular, after the failed attempt by Patriarch 
Kirill of Moscow to dissuade Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew I from moving ahead 
with Ukrainian autocephaly during his visit to 
Istanbul in Augusts 2018, the ROC shaped the 
course towards breaking all ties with the 
Constantinople Patriarchate. The ideological 
justification for this revolved around accusing the 
Constantinople Patriarchate of illegitimate 
encroachment on the ROC’s canonical territory 
and of falling into the heresy of the so-called 
“Eastern papism,” i.e. the unlawful claim to a 
superior position in world Orthodoxy similar to 
that of the Pope in Roman Catholicism (Holy 
Synod 2018; Alfeyev 2019b). In contrast to this, 
the Moscow Patriarchate adopted the standpoint 
of a defender of the principle of complete equality 
of all Orthodox churches and hence the necessity 
of collective (or conciliar) decision making in all 
important church matters. From this perspective, 
the ROC's representation of the situation as a 
struggle against unwarranted hegemonic 
ambitions of one particular Orthodox church ran 
parallel to the major foreign policy paradigm of 
the Russian state which widely advocated the idea 
of a multi-polar world as an alternative to the 
hegemony of one country or bloc (Lavrov 2018). 
In other words, the ROC and the Russian state 
tried to achieve the same strategic goals in their 
respective areas, i.e. precluding the domination of 


their major ideological opponents by promoting 
principles of pluralism. 

While tensions between the Constantinople 
Patriarchate and the Moscow Patriarchate grew 
exponentially, in the period after April 2018 
Russian state authorities also paid special 
attention to religious developments in Ukraine. 
On October 12, 2018—the day after the 
Constantinople Patriarchate’s official decision to 
reinstate its authority over Ukrainian Orthodoxy 
—the situation of “the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Ukraine” was discussed by President 
Putin at a meeting of the Security Council of the 
Russian Federation (Kremlin 2018). Although 
the brief media report of this meeting did not 
mention any concrete decisions made by the 
Council, for the pro-autocephaly forces in 
Ukraine the very fact of such a public discussion 
in the Kremlin was tantamount to direct proof 
that the UOC-MP should be officially dealt with 
as an agent of Russian influence and an existential 
threat to national security. 

Along with this, in the course of 2018-2019 
the religious policies of the Poroshenko 
administration were regularly criticized by various 
Russian high ranking public officials. In 
particular, the developments in Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy were raised in media interviews, 
public speeches and press conferences by 
President Vladimir Putin, Foreign Minister 
Sergey Lavrov and an official spokesperson for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Maria Zakharova. In 
general, their pronouncements revolved around 
two critical points. 

In the first place, Russian political figures 
designated the Ukrainian authorities’ actions as a 
flagrant violation of constitutional secularism and 
an unlawful intrusion of the state in church 
affairs. For example, in his address to Patriarch 
Kirill in January 2019 President Putin (2019) 
stated: 


Unfortunately, we are witnessing examples 
of how speculations, political games and 
exploitation of religious issues lead to 
divisions among people and provoke hatred 
and intolerance. Such a project exactly — a 
completely artificial project which has 
nothing to do with faith, but only with a 
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struggle for power — is being implemented 
in Ukraine. It is unfortunate that the 
Constantinople Patriarchate got drawn 
into it as well. In essence, this is a brutal 
interference [of the state] in church life. It 
seems as though its masterminds learned 
from the atheists of the previous century 
who banished believers from their churches 
and persecuted members of the clergy. 


Based on this framing of the Ukrainian situation 
as tantamount to the Soviet policies of mass 
religious persecution, President Putin (2019) 
asserted that the Russian authorities “reserve the 
right to react and do everything for the protection 
of human rights, including freedom of belief.” 
While denying any interference in Ukraine’s 
church affairs, he also represented Russia as a 
paragon of the complete separation of the church 
from the state (Putin 2019). 

A number of similar critical statements 
intended to dramatize the unacceptability of the 
steps towards obtaining autocephaly taken by the 
Poroshenko administration were put forth by 
Foreign Minister Lavrov and Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs spokesperson Zakharova. In September 
2018 Zakharova asserted that President 
Poroshenko’s ambitions in the religious sphere 
could go as far as to become primate of the new 
autocephalous Ukrainian church in order to 
consolidate both secular and sacred powers in his 
hands and thus to ensure his victory in the 
upcoming presidential elections (Zakharova 
2018b). In his interview for the French media, 
Lavrov (2018) designated the December 2018 
Unification Council of Ukrainian Orthodoxy a 
“show” and expressed doubts regarding the 
mental health of President Poroshenko. During 
her briefing on January 23, 2019, Zakharova 
(2019) also heavily criticized the passing of the 
new amendments to the Law of Ukraine on 
religion which clarified the procedures for 
transferring religious communities between 
different church jurisdictions. She asserted that 
the new law was designed by the Ukrainian 
authorities as a legal instrument for putting 
pressure on the UOC-MP and seizing all its 
property (Zakharova 2019). Zakharova also 
stressed that the law violated Ukraine’s 
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international obligations under the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and other 
documents which guarantee freedom of religion. 

Another key point employed by 
spokespersons of the Kremlin for undermining 
the legitimacy of Ukrainian autocephaly was 
framing the matter as fully orchestrated from 
behind the scenes by the U.S. State Department. 
As Zakharova (2018a) argued, the creation of an 
autocephalous church in Ukraine should be 
viewed primarily as part of the Washington’s 
attempts to influence domestic politics in 
countries with a significant Orthodox population. 
Similarly, President Putin (2018) claimed that 
the Constantinople Patriarchate’s decisions in 
fact originated in the USA and—besides being a 
“brutal violation of religious freedoms”— 
constituted a politically motivated attempt at 
splitting the Russian people and the Ukrainian 
people apart. However, most explicitly this 
perspective on the situation was formulated by 
Foreign Minister Lavrov (2019a) in his interview 
for the Russian TV Channel Zvezda in April 
2019: 


I cannot refrain from mentioning the fact 
that the United States has recently added a 
frontal attack on Orthodox Christianity to 
the arsenal of its policy towards Russia. 
Given that the Russian Orthodox Church 
was a world Orthodoxy leader, the crazy 
gamble involving the conferral of 
autocephality on the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, known today as the Orthodox 
Church of Ukraine, a gamble undertaken 
by the Istanbul Patriarch Bartholomew, has 
been — we have enough facts to claim this — 
inspired and supported by Washington. 
Today Washington is engaged in tough 
diplomatic action as it works with other 
Orthodox Churches that have refused to 
support the Istanbul Patriarch’s self-willed 
decision. Its aim is to somehow make them 
recognize what has happened. This 
unceremonious and gross interference in 
church affairs is at odds with all diplomatic 
norms and international law in general. 
And this is deplorable. We would like the 
United States to be a decent member of the 
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world community. We are open to 
dialogue but their approach to relations is 
highly utilitarian and selfish. (English 
translation by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs) 


In October 2019, Lavrov (2019b) also asserted 
that the U.S. Ambassador at Large for 
International Religious Freedom Samuel 
Brownback’s primary role was imposing 
“politically motivated decisions on religious 
communities” and pressuring other 
autocephalous Orthodox Churches into 
recognizing the newly created OCU. 

Thus, the Russian authorities employed a 
multifaceted discursive strategy of dealing with 
the creation of a Ukrainian autocephalous church 
which combined accusing the Ukrainian state of 
breaching constitutional secularity and engaging 
in religious persecution with another type of 
geopoliticization of autocephaly, i.e. ascribing its 
emergence solely to the actions of inimical 
geopolitical forces. The aim of this strategy was to 
demonstrate that Ukrainian autocephaly had no 
objective religious grounds or popular support 
among the Ukrainians and as such resulted only 
in a dramatic deterioration of religious freedom in 


Ukraine. 


Autocephaly as Religious Freedom: 
The U.S. Perspective 

The initial position of the U.S. Department of 
State on the matter of Ukrainian church 
independence appeared as both favorable and 
circumspect. During his visit to Ukraine in mid- 
September 2018 (which coincided in time with 
the appointment of two exarches of the 
Constantinople Patriarchate to Ukraine), the 
U.S. Ambassador at Large for International 
Religious Freedom Samuel Brownback (2018) 
stated: 


At the stage of adopting a decision to grant 
the Tomos to Ukraine's Orthodox Church 
we do not interfere. But once such a 
decision has been made, we will support it. 
And if we can be useful at the stage of its 
implementation, we will be happy to assist. 


In turn, in an interview for the radio station Ekho 
Moskvy on September 24, 2018 the U.S. Special 
representative for Ukraine Negotiations Kurt 
Volker (2018) asserted that the creation of a 
Ukrainian autocephalous church should be 
treated as a purely religious affair and that it had 
been needlessly politicized by the Russian side 
itself. 

Nonetheless, special statements posted by the 
State Department after the Unification Council 
on December 15, 2018 (Palladino 2018) and in 
the wake of the formal ceremony of granting the 
document of autocephaly to the Ukrainian 
delegation in Istanbul on January 6, 2019 
(Pompeo 20193) were, in general, in line with the 
rhetoric of the Ukrainian authorities. Describing 
the establishment of an independent Orthodox 
Church as a momentous historic achievement of 
Ukraine, Secretary of State Michael Pompeo 
(20192) designated it as the further development 
of the country's political independence and its 
religious freedom, understood specifically as “the 
freedom for members of religious groups to 
govern their religion according to their beliefs, 
without external interference." 

'The discursive framework outlined in this 
and other similar messages served as a justification 
for U.S. officials' special attention to the issues of 
Ukrainian Orthodoxy. The presupposition 
implicit in this framework was that the State 
Department could not remain neutral towards 
church affairs in Ukraine, both because the USA 
had always considered itself to be a staunch 
supporter of Ukraine's sovereignty and because 
autocephaly directly concerned international 
religious freedom—a key foreign policy priority 
of the USA since the adoption of the IRFA in 
1998. It is noteworthy that while the statements 
of Secretary of State Pompeo and a Deputy 
Spokesperson for the Department of State Robert 
Palladino avoided an explicit conceptualization of 
autocephaly as an instrument of anti-Russian 
struggle, the definition of religious freedom 
formulated in them had a distinct geopolitical 
undertone. 

Given such presuppositions, it is not 
surprising that U.S. government officials and the 
American Embassy in Ukraine were very swift 
and outspoken in praising the outcomes of the 
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Unification Council of 2018 as well as in laying a 
foundation for a special relationship with the 
newly created church structure and its Primate, 
Metropolitan Epifanii. Already on December 18 
Secretary of State Michael Pompeo initiated a 
phone call to Metropolitan Epifanii in order “to 
underscore U.S. support for religious freedom 
and Ukrainian sovereignty” (Pompeo 2018). On 
December 20, 2018 the Primate of the OCU also 
had a meeting with the U.S. Ambassador to 
Ukraine Marie Yovanovitch (Yovanovitch 2018). 

In addition to these formal signs of support, 
during his visit to the USA in October 2019 for 
receiving the Athenagoras Human Rights Award, 
Metropolitan Epifanii had a closed-door meeting 
with Michael Pompeo to discuss a range of issues 
related to freedom of religion in Ukraine and 
religious persecutions in Russia and the 
Ukrainian territories controlled by Russian- 
backed separatists. According to the statement 
released after the meeting, Pompeo (2019b) 
congratulated Metropolitan Epifanii “on his 
receipt of the Athenagoras Human Rights Award 
for his defense of all Ukrainians’ ability to 
worship in accordance with their faith, free from 
external interference. ? 

Yet another meeting between Metropolitan 
Epifanii and Pompeo was held during the latter's 
visit to Kyiv in late January 2020, raising 
speculations in Ukrainian media as to why the 
Secretary of State had to meet with the primate of 
a Ukrainian church more often than with the 
Ukrainian President himself (Chervonenko 
2020). This meeting resulted in a significant 
advancement in the formation of a "special 
relationship" between the U.S. Department of 
State and the OCU as its protégé and a primary 
partner in the religious sphere of Ukraine. In 
particular, Pompeo green-lit the State 
Department's sponsorship of "The 
Metropolitan's Charity Fund of the OCU” 
(“Mytropolychyi Fond PTsU”) registered by 
Metropolitan Epifanii in October 2019 in order 
to accumulate financial resources for the church's 
institutional development as well as funding a 
range of charitable projects intended to advance 
the re-integration of the Donbas region into 
Ukraine (Metropolitan Epifanii 2020). 
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However, despite the facts mentioned above, 
representations in the public sphere of the role of 
the USA in the groundbreaking shift in the 
religious status quo of Ukraine were somewhat 
ambiguous. On the one hand, during Petro 
Poroshenko's presidency Ukrainian public 
officials and OCU representatives readily 
acknowledged and broadcast the U.S.’s strong 
support for Ukrainian autocephaly. According to 
Metropolitan Epifanii, this support was part of 
the geopolitical strategy of the Department of 
State and other countries which aimed at limiting 
Russia’s influence in Ukraine (Chervonenko 
2020). On the other hand, many pro- 
autocephaly actors were reluctant to admit any 
involvement of U.S. officials in the initial 
decision of the Constantinople Patriarchate to 
grant autocephaly to the unrecognized Ukrainian 
Orthodox churches. In this regard, as Denysenko 
(2019) points out, given the absence of hard facts 
to the contrary, it is only plausible to argue that 
the U.S. government decided to take advantage of 
the already ongoing situation for strengthening its 
image as a champion of religious freedom. 

Be that as it may, even the available bits of 
information revealing the State Department's 
special interest in the matter were sufficient to 
give rise to various conspiracy theories which 
aimed to shore up the argumentative strategies of 
pro-ROC ideological actors and to compromise 
the public image of the OCU as a new religious 
organization. In particular, these theories claimed 
that Ukrainian autocephaly was fully arranged by 
U.S. officials during their meetings with 
representatives of the Constantinople 
Patriarchate in April 2018. The most important 
of these meetings allegedly took place between 
Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I and Samuel 
Brownback on April 14, 2018 during the latter's 
visit to Turkey for the purpose of supporting the 
imprisoned American pastor Andrew Brunson 
(Studennikova 2018; Shemliuk 2019). Although 
no official record of such a meeting could be 
obtained, it was directly linked by the opponents 
of the OCU to President Poroshenko's sudden 
announcement of a breakthrough in negotiations 
with the Constantinople Patriarchate on April 17, 
2018. 
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Despite the apparent lack of evidence, these 
conspiracy theories played an important role in 
the construction of the negative image of the 
OCU as merely a special project of the U.S. 
government created artificially for geopolitical 
reasons and in spite of the actual will of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox believers. This discursive 
strategy of othering the OCU as a “foreign agent” 
or as "Uncle Sam's clerics” (Shemliuk 2019) can 
be viewed as part of the efforts intended to 
counterbalance the perception of the UOC-MP 
as a "Moscow church" or a puppet of Russian 
secret services. The same goal was pursued by the 
consistent representation of the Constantinople 
Patriarchate as an obedient servant of U.S. 
politicians in their struggle against Russia and the 
ROC (Aleksandrov 2020; Puchkov 2020). 

Conspiracy theories aside, it is important to 
note that Ukrainian autocephaly as a priority 
cause among endeavors to protect religious 
freedom did not appear on the public agenda of 
the State Department prior to 2018. Likewise, 
the U.S.’s role in prompting the Constantinople 
Patriarchate's decision to move ahead with 
granting autocephalous status to Ukraine in April 
2018 remains only a matter of speculation. 
Nonetheless, the close attention to the OCU on 
the part of Secretary of State Pompeo and other 
officials in the course of 2018—early 2020 
demonstrated that this church had been 
incorporated in the U.S. foreign policy 
framework as a reliable long-term ally of the State 
Department in relation to stemming Russian 
influence in Ukraine and Eastern Europe in 
general. 


Autocephaly and the Paradoxes of 
Religious Freedom in Ukraine 

In recent decades, the task of championing 
religious liberty has been actively promoted by 
politicians, civic activists and public intellectuals 
as one of the most important traits of developed 
societies as well as part of their mission of 
strengthening democracy and protection of 
human rights around the world. Nonetheless, in 
the 2010s a number of scholars have taken a more 
critical stance toward religious freedom and 
problematized it as in fact an "inescapably 
context-bound, polyvalent concept unfolding 


within divergent histories in differing political 
orders" (Sullivan et al. 2015, 5). Moreover, as 
Schonthal (2015, 150—151) pointed out, 


Religious freedom and religious rights are 
not the antitheses of fractious politics; they 
are the outcomes of politics. The marks of 
political conflict can be seen clearly in the 
language of religious rights, if one knows 
where to look ... As such, one should not 
read religious rights as transcending politics 
but as recoding and transmogrifying it — 
transforming struggles for power into 
struggles over the language and laws used 
to moralize power. 


Of course, it would be an unwarranted 
overstatement to affirm that all instances which 
involve the promotion or defense of religious 
freedoms should be treated as no more than 
thinly veiled manifestations of power relations 
and political struggles. However, these critical 
comments encourage researchers to pay closer 
attention to the specific social-political 
circumstances that attend particular advocacies of 
religious freedom, the ideological discourses in 
which these advocacies are couched and the 
strategic interests of the various geopolitical actors 
that engage in upholding freedom of religion in 
various regions of the world. Or, as Beaman 
(2015, 209) puts it, research in this area should 
include "an exploration of how (or whether) 
religious freedom is being used and by whom, 
rather than whether a state has an established 
religion." 

Some of the basic assumptions offered by 
Schonthal and others have found vivid 
manifestation in the Ukrainian situation. In 
particular, the classification of autocephaly as a 
question of religious freedom allowed the 
Department of State to legitimate its dealing with 
the matter as an integral part of its foreign policy 
agenda. At the same time, in the 2018 discourse 
of the Ukrainian authorities the religious freedom 
perspective was only auxiliary to major political 
and geopolitical messages and appeared mostly in 
specific contexts, such as communications with 
U.S. officials and representatives of the 
Constantinople Patriarchate. For example, 
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requesting autocephaly in his official letter to 
Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I on April 
18, 2018, President Poroshenko emphasized that 
an autocephalous church would strengthen 
religious freedom and interconfessional peace in 
Ukraine as well as enhancing the rights of 
Ukrainian citizens (Poroshenko 2018e). Also, 
during his meeting with Samuel Brownback in 
Kyiv on September 11, 2018 Porosehnko stated 
that “religious freedom is an inseparable element 
of our Ukrainian identity” (Poroshenko 2018f). 
While these general claims fulfilled the 
important ideological function of providing a 
legitimate background for political actors’ 
involvement in the Ukrainian church conflict, the 
exact relationship between 


Poroshenko’s religious initiatives—appeared to 
be mostly voluntary, albeit dictated by certain 
deeply inculcated ideological assumptions. 

In this context, the argumentative strategy 
employed by some of the proponents of 
autocephaly in Ukraine revolved around the view 
that belonging to a canonical autocephalous 
church was an essential part of practising 
Orthodoxy as a religion and thus de facto a 
constitutional right of Ukrainian citizens. 
Consequently, by arranging a canonical 
autocephaly for the two unrecognized Orthodox 
structures, the state did not politically interfere in 
internal church affairs, but merely followed its 
basic legal obligation of ensuring freedom of 
religion and equality of 


autocephaly and the 
strengthening of religious 
freedom was not immediately 
apparent. Although the 
predecessors of the OCU, the 
UOC-KP and the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox 


THE EXACT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN AUTOCEPHALY AND 
THE STRENGTHENING OF 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM WAS 
NOT IMMEDIATELY APPARENT 


religious rights for all 
Ukrainian Orthodox. This 
perspective—which 
significantly reframed the 
motives of the Ukrainian 
authorities’ actions in 2018 
—was among those 


Church (UAOC), were not 
recognized by other Orthodox churches, neither 
of them could be considered a persecuted 
religious minority or one suffering substantial 
discrimination per se. From its creation in 1992 
and until its formal liquidation in 2018, the 
UOC-KP, in particular, experienced sustainable 
growth, achieving the position of the second 
largest religious organization in the country. It 
enjoyed extensive popular support and the 
favorable attitude of various political forces, 
including several presidential administrations. 
Simultaneously, one can argue that the 
unrecognized status of the UOC-KP and the 
UAOC rendered them more capable of managing 
their internal affairs in complete independence of 
any other Orthodox power center in the world. 
From this perspective, the situation in 
Ukraine did not seem to fit fully the definition of 
religious freedom employed by the State 
Department to justify its open support for 
Ukrainian autocephaly. While the UOC-KP and 
the UAOC were de facto independent and 
relatively well-off Orthodox structures, the 
UOC-MP's strong allegiance to the ROC— 


demonstrated by its fierce resistance to President 
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promoted by Volodymyr 
Borodians'kyi (2019), the Minister of Culture in 
the first post-Poroshenko government. At the 
same time, it meshed well with the U.S. 
standpoint that some Ukrainian religious groups 
were unable "to govern their religion according to 
their beliefs" due to external impediment 
(Palladino 2018), i.e. Russia's persistent efforts to 
maintain its control over Ukraine by denying the 
Ukrainian Orthodox the right to religious self- 
determination and to a truly national church. 

On the other hand, however, the struggle for 
the rights of the non-canonical churches in 
Ukraine led by the Ukrainian authorities in 
2016-2019 went hand in hand with some 
measures which can be viewed as restricting the 
religious freedom of the UOC-MP and its 
believers—a situation which was directly 
determined by the predominant 
conceptualization of autocephaly as a matter of 
global geopolitics and national security of the 
Ukrainian state. Among these measures were 
legislative changes introducing government 
control over the appointment of bishops and 
church officials (Draft Law No. 4511), 


mandatory renaming the church in order to 
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establish its status as a security threat (Law of 
Ukraine No. 2662-VHI) and banning the UOC- 
MP clergy from barracks and other premises of 
the Ukrainian army (Law of Ukraine No. 2662- 
VIII) which de facto meant depriving some 
officers and soldiers of chaplaincy services. * 

Along with this, the transfer of UOC-MP 
communities to the newly created OCU which 
actively began soon after the Unification Council 
of December 2018 was not always the outcome of 
a unanimous decision by the parishioners, leading 
to clashes, legal battles in courts and permanent 
divisions in local communities. In some cases, 
due to the specifics of the new legislation on 
religion passed by the Ukrainian Parliament in 
January 2019, substantial groups of UOC-MP 
believers were forced out of their churches and 
needed to arrange temporary prayer spaces on 
private properties or in abandoned buildings in 
the same localities. In other words, even though 
the majority of transfers from the UOC-MP to 
the OCU went relatively peacefully on the 
surface, as a result of the autocephaly processes a 
significant number of UOC-MP believers in 
several regions de facto lost their prior ability, to 
use the expression of the Department of State, "to 
govern their religion according to their beliefs." 

Taking into account the aforementioned 
developments, it can be argued that the rapid 
shifts in the religious sphere of Ukraine in the 
period 2018—2019 had uneven effects on the 
status of freedom of religion in the country. In 
the first place, the creation of an autocephalous 
Ukrainian church—which unfolded against the 
backdrop of continuous geopolitical tensions and 
a slow-burning military conflict in East Ukraine 
—vividly demonstrated the complexity of 
balancing religious freedom and national security 
protection as priorities of the state. This 
conundrum was further complicated by the deep 
church schism and the struggle for survival 
between rivaling Orthodox structures—a state of 
affairs in which improvements in the religious 
rights of one group of believers often happen at 
the expense of religious rights of another group. 

However, despite the evident complexity of 
these processes, on the discursive level the 
representations of the Ukrainian situation by 
different geopolitical actors appeared to 


correspond closely to their strategic interests. On 
the one side of the spectrum, the Russian 
authorities used local conflicts around UOC-MP 
churches and the amendments to the Ukrainian 
laws on religion to discredit the idea of 
autocephaly by claiming the existence of systemic 
religious persecution and severe violation of 
religious rights in Ukraine which directly 
threatened to descend into a bloody religious civil 
war. On the other side of the spectrum, the 
legislative attempts of the Ukrainian government 
to restrict the status of certain churches, the 
pressure of secret services on the clergy and 
bishops on the UOC-MP in the period before the 
Unification Council as well as various incidents 
related to unlawful seizures of UOC-MP church 
buildings went largely unnoticed in the official 
discourse of the State Department. As one can 
speculate, explicit acknowledgement of these facts 
could significantly undermine the perception of 
Ukrainian autocephaly as a major triumph of the 
U.S. foreign policy in relation to religious 
freedom. 

Thus, given the high intensity of the religio- 
political confrontation in Ukraine, it is not 
surprising that freedom of religion became one of 
the key concepts for framing the issue of 
autocephaly by all actors involved. However, as 
Hurd (2015, 63) rightly points out, "debates over 
religious freedom always participate in broader 
complexes of contentious politics." This 
participation often results in the emergence of 
competing interpretations of the concept of 
religious freedom as well as in oversimplified 
representations of specific socio-political 
situations. 


Conclusion 

In 2018-2019 the religious landscape of 
Ukraine underwent a significant reconfiguration 
which marked the emergence of the Orthodox 
Church of Ukraine as a new autocephalous 
structure in world Orthodoxy. Although this 
event reflected some long-term tendencies in the 
historical development of the Ukrainian nation, it 
also became closely intertwined with the major 
shifts in the international situation triggered by 
the Russian-Ukrainian crisis in March 2014. 
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In the first place, the annexation of Crimea 
and the military conflict with Russian-backed 
secessionists in East Ukraine gave the Ukrainian 
state authorities a justification for endeavors to 
further the process of complete cultural separation 
with Russia as a matter of strengthening Ukrainian 
identity and protection of national security. The 
religious sphere was especially important in this 
respect because Orthodoxy constitutes the most 
vivid embodiment of the common historical 
heritage of Russians and Ukrainians. Moreover, 
besides consistently advocating the increase of 
economic sanctions applied by the West against 
the Russian Federation, it was practically the only 
area where the Ukrainian government could exert 
pressure on the Russian political regime and 
deliver a painful blow to its long-term strategic 
interests in the region. 

As this article has argued, one of the 
discursive manifestations of the struggle over the 
status of the Orthodox church in Ukraine was the 
geopoliticization of autocephaly, or its ideological 
representation by different actors as an issue of 
primary geopolitical significance. On the one 
hand, in an attempt to rally more international 
support for the cause of church independence, 
the Ukrainian authorities projected autocephaly 
as a crucial geopolitical weapon for fending off 
Russian aggression and defeating Russia’s 
ambitions as a world power by undermining the 
ROC as one of its key foreign policy tools. On the 
other hand, Russia’s public officials and religious 
figures advanced the view that the creation of an 


autocephalous church in Ukraine had no 
objective religious justification or actual demand 
among the Orthodox population, but de facto 
constituted a direct attack on Russia from an 
inimical foreign actor, namely the USA. 

Taking this into account, it can be argued 
that vocal support of the newly created Ukrainian 
church by the U.S. Department of State and the 
close contacts between the OCU’s primate and 
high ranking American officials infused the 
Orthodox conflict in Ukraine with a more 
pronounced geopolitical dimension. While the 
UOC-MP——regardless of the actual scope of its 
autonomy from the ROC—can be considered as 
an agent of Russian soft power, the OCU was 
singled out by the U.S. government as its special 
partner among the religious organizations of 
Ukraine. 

The OCU's main predecessor, the Kyiv 
Patriarchate, had been unfit for this role 
despite its explicit pro-American orientation 
and regular contacts with U.S. diplomats, 
because of its unrecognized status in world 
Orthodoxy and Patriarch Filaret's heavy- 
handed style of church leadership. In other 
words, as a result of the new developments 
Ukraine emerged with two large canonical 
Orthodox structures closely linked to two 
competing geopolitical players with strong 
foreign policy paradigms in the sphere of 
religion: the Russian World concept of the 
Russian Federation and the international 
religious freedom regime of the USA. & 
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Notes 


1. 


2. 


In particular, the concept of “canonical territory” has been widely employed as an ecclesiastic and political principle in the discourse 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. See on this: Agadjanian and Rousselet (2005), Oeldemann (2008), Wasmuth (2014). 


From the Baptism of Kyivan Rus’ in 988 until the second half of the 17th century, the Kyiv Metropolitanate and various political 
entities associated with it were considered to belong to the canonical territory of the Constantinople Patriarchate. Taking 

advantage of the socio-political circumstances of the time, in 1685—1686 the government of Muscovy managed to negotiate the 
transfer of the Kyiv Metropolitanate to the Moscow Patriarchate's jurisdiction, an act which was confirmed by several letters from the 
Ecumenical Patriarch Dionysius IV. From Moscow’s perspective, this event signified a re-unification of the Orthodox Church of Rus’ 
which had been artificially divided in the middle of the 15th century due to the political ambitions of the rulers of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania as well as the Constantinople Patriarchate’s attempts to impose a union with Rome. With the exception of a brief mention 
of the issue in the Tomos of autocephaly granted to the Polish Orthodox Church in 1924, the transfer of the Kyiv Metropolitanate’s to 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate remained officially unchallenged by Constantinople. However, in preparation for granting 
autocephaly to Ukrainian Orthodoxy in 2018, the Constantinople Patriarchate issued a special document in which the seventeenth- 
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century transfer was designated as only a temporary measure contingent on a number of specific conditions (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate 2018). Claiming that these conditions had been brutally violated, Constantinople accused the Moscow Patriarchate of 
an illegal annexation of the Kyiv Metropolitanate and declared the official reinstatement of its authority over Ukraine as its historical 
canonical territory. 

3. It is interesting to note that commenting on the choice of Metropolitan Epifanii as the recipient of the 2019 Award Archbishop 
Elpidophoros of America, the Exarches of the Constantinople Patriarch, offered a somewhat different perspective on the issue of 
religious freedom: “His Beatitude Metropolitan Epiphaniy has been a staunch defender of the religious freedom of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, even as its prerogatives have been challenged and even rejected outright by some, and as it has been placed under 
tremendous pressure from others. In Ukraine he has already provided the Solomon-like wisdom that was needed to reunify the 
Church, return to Eucharistic unity, and establish it as an integral member of the group of autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
worldwide” (Metropolitan Elpidophoros 2019). 

4. For a detailed analysis of these laws and other aspects of the securitization of the UOC-MP by the state in the period leading up to the 
Unification Council of December 15, 2018; see: Shestopalets 2020b. 
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